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Endorses Wagner 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER | if 

Proponents for endorsement of Mayor Wagner, Demo- 
cratic nominee for Senator, won yesterday over proponents | » 
for no endorsement, in the New York state convention of the § ou 
Americans for Democratic Action. aati ye eee . nc 1 
The vote'was 102 for Wagner, §..°>” Se c! 
63 for no endorsement and two fi, am asain , Sine 


for Attorney General J. K. Javits, 
Republican nominee. 

a | UNITED NATIONS, N. Y., Sept. 23.—Britain and France moved today to secure 
y the hacking of the United Nations Security Council for their policy in the Suez Canal con- 


‘The convention was quickly ad. 
journed after it was announced 

_troversy. In a message to the council they called Egypt's actions a “manifest threat to 
international peace and security,” ~~ To gt ee , , - 


that: more than 51. percent. had 
voted for Wagner, and alter a 

™ | The United States + gars the | | 4 

: ichire move, but sources said it was not! e on a 


voiee vote was equally divided on 
in full accord with the timing of 
nization.” | 
President Eisenhower will not call a White House con- 


mee 


ADA Convention 


Ps 


4 


“ea te 


obtained the floor to say he ha 
learned. the tally had. been re- 
leased to the press. 

With most delegates still stand-| 
ing, and a flurry of comment 
sweeping various knots at the tab- 
les, Isaacs then declared he felt 
he must tender his resignation 
from the ADA because, he said, 
it was no. longer a “ndn-partisan! 


whether the court should be made 
the request, 


public. 
As delegates arose from’ their 
chairs in the New Yorker hotel, 
however, Stanley Isaacs, minority 
‘From my point of view the The sources said the United 
whole tone of the convention was States wanted to hold olf ai the | 
such,” he said, os to suggest “we! peal to the U.N, until alter the 
are a political organization” that third London Suez Conterence) 


leader of the City Council, who 
had spoken for no Posy gS 

(Continued on Page 7) Oct. 1 which will establish a west-' 
2 hae sraeaserms ern “Canal Users Association.” 


or 


The council was scheduled to 


© . | 
meet at the U.N. heaquarters here | 
: on Wednesday to take up the ference on Southern racial tension until he feels confident 
Anglo-French request. that its outcome would be a “reconciliation” of opposing 


ill Merge Oct. 28 


= 


Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles, British Foreign Secretary 
Selwyn Lloyd, French Foreign 
Minister Christian Pineau, wy 
‘Foreign Minister Dmitri T. Shepi- M : 

.  . . . . ' ; . ‘ alin, ACL ec ti ‘ee Mi: ’ ell 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 23,— A giant 450,000-member lov and Egyptian Foreign Minister] \¢" Raab, paar gre 
union of meat and packing, workers, merging the Amalga-| Mahmoud Fawzi will attend the | minority roblems, said the propos- 


mated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen and the U nited| one! Semmerations, : he sOUrCES al of conference is being “constant: 
Packinghouse Workers, will , wang ! 


iat eisai” = = ened ‘ly examined” but the conference 
fosaied an Oct. 96 in a Chicago| °° temporary anxiety” about the JOIN’ LETTER 


points of view, an aide to the Pres- 
‘ident has informed the American 
Civil Liberties Union. 

In a letter to Patrick Murphy 


decline to act favorably on your 
requested creation of a bipartisan 
commission, ‘I will have to consider 
other types of conferences, includ- 
ing the kind vou suggest.’ Congress 
lid so decline, six weeks have pass- 
ed since its adjournment, the party 
conventions have been held, and 
the newspapers are highlighting 
new school-integration troubles. 


will not be held so long as the 


British Ambassador Sir Pierson! White House fears it te F result 


| merger. 


convention, it was announced here. They said, “It will be like mov- 


Dixon and French Ambassador Ber- 


It will be the first major merger 
of AFL-CIO affiliates and build 
the seventh largest trade union in 
the United States. 

Earl W. Jimmerson and Patrick 
E. Gorman, president and secre- 


ing into a new home and arranging | nard Cornut-Gentille presented a 
each room that harmony and happi-| joint letter to the president of the 
ness will prevail throughout the! ¢ouncil. Dr. Emilio Nunez-Portu- 
whole house for the greater COM: ondo of Cuba, requesting the Wed- 
fort of those who live within the) yesday mecting. 

i house and for those who will notice He was expected to issue the 


tary-treasurer Of the 320,000-mem- (he ‘welcome’ mat upon the door.’ 
ber AMCBW, declared, “We be-/OTHERS MAY FOLLOW 

lieve the two (union's) philosophies! They wrote that the AMCBW 
can and will be merged into one,' and UPWA are the “first to see the 
out of which will come sensible) 
militancy (for the right of workers), 
with. more faith, understanding, 
business decency and down-to- 
earth fair play for all.” 

Jimmerson and Gorman set forth 
the principles of the merged meat 
union in an editorial in the October 
issue of the AMCBW’s official 
journal, the Butcher Workman. 

The AMCBW was a former AFL 
union; the UPWA was an affiliate 
of the CIO. 

Jimmerson and Gorman wrote 
that the merged union “will stand 
against intolerance, ignorance, and 
bigotry at all times, It will attempt 
intelligently to always fight for the 
ideals of liberal democracy. It will 
never believe that one person is 
interior to another person or that 
the workers of the world can not 
live with each other regardless of 
creed, color or nationality.” 

The merged organiaztion, which 

merged organization, which 
Meat Cutters and Butchers Work- 
men of North America (AFL-CIO), 
“will attempt at all times to develop 
the very highest principles of the 
trade union movement and to in- 
culcate in the minds and hearts of 
each member that all men are cre- 
ated equal and that each of us, to 


national union level.” They added, 
“We trust that other International 
Unions will follow the lead we 
have taken.” 


By Our Special Correspondent 
STURGIS, Ky., Sept. 23.—The 
quiet that has fallen on the re- 
cent storm centers of Clay and 
Sturgis is deceptive. Those 
preaching the maintenance of 
segregation are not resting as 
await Federal Court ac- 

tion on the injunction suits filed 
by the parents of the Negro 
children who have been ousted 
from their desks by tricky legal 


) W. W. Waller, Jr., the farm 


A merchant of Morgan- 
te 


these parts, 
ow under 
band of 


wisdom of combining on the inter-: 


formal call for the council meet-: 


‘ing by tomorrdw. 

| The brief Anglo-French note 
asked for a meeting to consider 
“the situation created by the. uni- 
lateral act of the Egyptian govern- 
ment in bringing to an end the 
system of international control” of 


paper seeking signatures of 
white parents to do as they did 
in Clay and Sturgis, 

They claim 800 signatures to 
remove five Negro children who 
have been attending nearby 
Weaverton’s olemeatyny gece 
since schools started Labor Day. 
These children are scattered 
through the first three es, 

Waller is holding public meet- 
ings to organize local chapters 
of his unsheeted K.K.K. 

White and Negro parents of 
Henderson, about 20 miles from 
Sturgis, who were more than 
content that segregation came 


ergo in their town of a 
000, are worried today as Wal. 


the 
ithe 


merely in a “crystallization of two 
opposing elements.” 

Malin had written President 
Eisenhower on Sept. 7 reminding 
him of his pledge to Florida’s Gov. 
LeRoy Collins that he would hold 
a conference if the Congress did 
not Pa his civil rights program, 
which included creation of a com- 
mission on civil rights. 


LETTER AND REPLY 


Following are Malin’s letter, in 
part, and Raab’s reply: 

“On March $1 last; in reply to 
a telegram from Gov, Collins of 


Florida suggesting that you call a 
conference of Southern Governors 


‘the South's present problems i 
the whole ficld of race relations, 


Now they don't know, For 
there is a hard core of unrecon- 
structed bigots who can be in- 
duced to violence by the Wal- 
ler incendiaries, 

That is probably why some 
150 National Guardsmen are 
still stationed in Clay and Stur- 


gis. 

Racist-minded whites there 
say that if the Federal courts 
open schools again to the eight 

egro students of Sturgis’ and 
the four at Clay, the white boy- 

schools will begin 


iting to see what 
Owensboro, » 


runiin, 
suit in fed-. 
behalf 


“So, while we are deeply happy 


and patriotically proud to note that 


those troubles are no worse than 
they are, we strongly urge you to 
act immediately to call a confer 
ence—bi-partisan anc intersection- 
al, comprising private citizens of 
various groups as well as state and 
lederal officials—on the entire coun 


_try’s present problems in the whole 


field of -race relations. 

“. . » While not agreeing with 
everything you said in your press 
conference of Sept. 5, we applaud 
vour desire to avoid indiscriminate 
federal executive action 

“But that caution makes it all 


to take proper 


Union county school - boards 
from keeping the. Negro stu- 
denis out of white schools, 
Crumlin, a Negro att 
and NAACP leader, is que 
as saying that the suit against 
the Union County board makes 
no bid to have the Negro stu- 
dents returned to the Sturgis 
school prior: to a hearing be- 
fore the federal judge. 
The eight Negro students at 
Sturgis sa would not en- 
roll at the Dunbar High 


of the - 


| & , 4 
7 
¢ 


By HERBERT SIGNER 
| Capt. William V. Bradley, President of the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, yesterday expressed the belief that unnamed vice-presidents of the AFL-CIO would 
bring the ILA case for admission before the AFL-CIO executive council. Bradley, on| 


2. nt — 
ios tesa : — rng sary is believed Meany’s rejection of|Gulf ports will meet tomorrow to 
ion a, in turning down an/|ILA affiliattion makes this a virtual} consider whether to hold on its “no 
ILA appeal last Friday, had said | certainty. comtract, no work” policy. 
he would not even “bother” to! The brotherhood program fea-| Carlino pressed Bradley to agree 
refer the issue to the council. tured two longshoremen identified | that there should not be a strike in 

“T think the vice-presidents of|only as Charley and Bill, who view of the pending NLRB elec- 
the merged labor movement will talked with their backs to the/tion between the ILA and IBL. 
have something to say about that,” camera, the IBL spokesman declar- | Bradley indicated the union might 
Bradley commented. He did notjing that they “can’t turn around) be agreeable to this provided the 
elaborate. and show their faces or theyll be} subsequent pact: would be retroac- 

(Later in the afternoon, at a/in trouble” as long as the ILA con- : tive to Sept. 30, He expressed con- 
meeting of some 2,000 ILA check- | trols the waterfront. | fidence the election would result in 
ers at Manhattan Center, Bradley | BRADLEY'S STATEMENTS ‘an ILA victory. 
added = 7 tt Bradley, in reply to questions, CHECKERS 
eee Me ‘diff went & : ‘od it|Said several vice-presidents of the) The gjtywide meeting of check- 
with him at different times, a1 AFL - CIO had gotten in touch ar | LA 
was at their request that he sent the with him im recent months on the|° yesterday, representing 
letter to Meany asking for @ issue of affiliation. One in partic- members in Manhattan, Brooklyn, 
mevting. ular. whom he did not name, put/Staten Island, Jersey City and | 

Hoboken, approved a motion to 


Apparently stunned by the re-|which he apparently answered 
jection of ILA’s bid, Bradley told! catisfactorily, because the meeting! hold a referendum among the 
5,000 to 6,000 checkers, time- 


Is Adreit, If Not Candid 
the checkers: “This is no time tO, with Meany followed. : $ | : 
: ‘keepers and clerks in the port on| 


double-cross_ people in the labor; podiey said h Led if he| —~Col-| Smith aft- d 
A at y said he was as me) es oe 6 WASHINGTON, Sept. 23. Smith Act, Taft-Hartley and Me- 
movement, It's time to unify Oe was interested in getting the OPE steer ot ge ape _ " [Hege students had Attorney Gen- Carran-Walter laws, which his de- 


labor movement, not split it up.” , , 
7 ; a into the AFL-CIO; what his at-) The sentiment of the checkers|¢ral Herbert Brownell on the ner-|?* “Laat eons 


“If there are any criminals in our that didn’t strik 
union,” said Bradley, “let the au-| titude was to Harry Bridges, pres-' as well as the ILA leadership ap-| vous seat today on the College home + al rahi oe sntibiadaae 
thorities prosecute them to the full ident of the West Coast Interna-| peared to be for amalgamation,| Press Conference TV program. relevant. He repeated his ques- 
extent of the law.” He objected, sion} Longshoremen‘’s & Ware-| which has been opposed by An-| A. C, Zimmerman, MM! tion. Brownell’s only answer was 
student, asked Brownell whether in 


however, to the ILAs being! joysemen’s Union: and about the|thony Anastasia, Brooklyn ILA that recently two Soviet emba 
“singled out” for “persecution” and status of the ILA-Teamster alli-| head. Last Thursday, Anastasia re-| the three and a half years of the Re- eieers tad teen hundied a 
insisted it was “no different” from) ance. 'portedly went so far as to warn)publican administration and asf Momeom as “persona non grata.” 


any other union. , . “ae” #,\ Brooklyn checkers not to attend! view of the pre-election charges of 
adley’: to, yn ¢ view P g Another student, pretty blonde 
The ILA was expelled by the ogee YP Sin om “hay — 4 4 \yesterday's citywide meeting if : Communism in government the Polly OC soon = Ned. that i 
old Alc th 00t: Ge. Gharees of | questions. o him, sax, sade \ Mearagor . had onnor, recalle m 
8 the first question; an attack on|tey wanted to keep heir jobs. | Justice Department uncovered | preparation for the 1954 election 


being racketeer-controlled. sean» | “communism” and insistence that} Bradley at Manhattan Center,/“a single Communist spy” in the! cama ign, Brownell had made a 


after a one-hour session with Brad-', - ‘ | lei t 
: “ew «. {his only contact with Bridges was/assailed Anastasia. declaring: “No- government. speech about a government offi- 
ak igen Gar ne ™ saben they _ ge before | body has a right to tell any mem- Pr tegen |e Foe pe Messing cial under the Bomorets -_ he 
e : , as ithe ouse Maritime mm ee. . é ale n ‘ m claimed was a Ommunist’ spy. 
— ——? to — ee vear; and a declaration that! Per not to attend a union meeting, Only this morning, said Brownell, “Will there be any new revelations 
oe _ 2 eg expelled. the ILA-Teamster pact no Jonger| Bradley said the ILA executive! newspapers carried the news of ajabout Communist spies in your 
i > gg ae Ty existed. board would take action. statement by the Communist Party| speech for this election campaign?” 
noon program, “Between The | In an exchange with State As-| Bradley also criticized Anas-| national committee, A — — we yo age if 

Lines.” He was followed on the semblyman Joseph F. Carlino, Re-|tasia’s statement last week that i pe wd Bt Sa ¥ ay 4, Seve Se See tightened. 
ublican Majority leader, who also than it ha n in 19 years. Rea-/the occasion arises where he thinks 

same channel at 1 p.m. by the/P Majority leader, @is0' Brooklyn dockers would not sup-| ‘ Sens ‘a 

AFL-CIO 1] onal Brother.|2Ppeared on “Between the Lines”! | sons for the partys declining/uncovering the “Communist men- 
mernational brother- ‘port any  portwide longshore! strength, said Brownell, was at-jace” will be helpful to the coun- 
tributed to prosecutions under the try, he replied, he will do so. 


“i Bradley insisted that his union was|~ 
hood of Longshoremen, which held not “strike happy” but that the | Strike. ie ONE att 


the third in its series of Sunday, ~ Mery tcred Cos ‘ae 
TV programs called “The Water-|1LA wanted “a square deal” in its pe QDER WEEE EN SOVIET SEBERIA 


tronk Shocy.” | negotiations with the shipping em-| 
The IBL, evidently very much  Ployers. | 

encouraged by Meany’s action in| The contract deadline is sept. a 

its fight to oust the ILA, charged /| 90. | | 

that the ILA was “doomed” and} Talks have been deadlocked! AY Q iL , wer 
urged dock workers to give their;since Aug. 2 over the employers’; ae 


— 
———— 


vote to the brotherhood in the | refusal to bargain for a coast-wide 
coming NLRB election in New/agreement. The union’s Wage 
York. The NLRB has not yet for- | Scale Policy Committee of some 
mally ordered the balloting, but it!300 members from all Atlantic and 


School Racists Seen 


Peril to South Unions — 


' a major grain-producing area, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., Sept. 23— An AFL-CIO lead-' 


er today expressed alarm over the number of Southern work- 
ers who are seceding from AFL-CIO unions,’ allegedly be- 


; 


cause of the school integration. ely based on the decision of the! 


issue. | 

James H. Brownlow, president of; ; on ai 
the AFL-CIO Metal Trades De-| Bet io tome cone 
partment, said the movement is) dividuals 
“rapidly gaining strength” and must’ charters are f 
be fought by the SEEIDOETS involved. | or recalcitrant former members of 
The “ultimate end” of the move-}jocal and international unions. 
ment, he said, can only be one| He said these persons “are using 
of destruction. _ |the segregation questions to fur- 
_ Brownlow sounded the warning ther their own interests and to 
in a report to the department's! embarrass the international or local 
annual convention which opens ynion with 
here tomorrow. merly assoicated.” 

Brownlow said the meta] trades} As for jurisdictional disputes, 
unions, craft unions from the old! Brownlow said the old CIO unions 
AFL, are having organizing com Tbave filed applications with the 
flicts with industrial unions from! National Labor Relations‘ Board 
the old CIO. seeking to represent all. workers 

But he said there is “another in industrial plants “without _re- 
problem . . . which is becoming} gard to craft lines or jurisdiction.” 
of en importance and one; He said that as a practical mat- 
which must be met with vigor” by|ter employes of some plants should 
national unions and their locals. |be organized into a single union. 
He said individual groups of} But, he said, “it was never con- 
union members are getting state|templated by the international 
charters and “spli g awayjunions of the AFL nor of the 
from the international and local|Metal Trades Department tha 
unions of the AFL-CIO and those|they should ever be compelled to 
affiliated with the (metal trades)|refrain from 


fuch of this activity. is alleg- their erste Ie 


who are obtaining these 


But in some cases, he said. “in- 


; 


uently disgruntled : 


Supreme Court dealing with racial 


which they were ae 


ers 


already has 
plant.” list of new plants 


| Reporting on the vast new 


| 


grain area of the Soviet East, 
Sam Russell turns, in his final 
story, to the industrial promise 
of the Kustangi region of Kazak- 
hstan. 
> e . 
By SAM RUSSELL 
KAZAKHSTAN 


WHILE the agriculturalists 
have transformed this region into 


the geologists have now shown 
that it will become a major in- 
dustrial area of the Soviet Union. 


For however rich the golden 
grain on the surface of Kustanai, 
it is a flea-bite compared with 
the mineral wealth hitherto hid- 
den beneath the surface. 

I have spent today watching 
giant. excavators ripping away 
the top soil to uncover some of 
the richest iron-ore deposits in 
the world, deposits which, in al- 
ready proved resources, are the 


| equivalent of two Ruhr Valleys. 


AS RECENTLY as last June 
there were just bare fields at 
Sokolovsko-Sar Baisky, 30 miles 
southwest of the town of Kus- 
tanai. 

Today the new town of Rud- 


nyi has:a population of 20,000, . 
most of them young people who. 


have responded to the appeal of 
the Soviet Communist Party for 
volunteers to develop the indus- 
trial wealth of the area. 


The 42-year-old director of the 


town 


including iron and steel works at 
Tagli, Krivoi Rog, Serov and 
elsewhere. 

By 1960 the area will be pro- 
ducing 10 million tons of iron 
ore a year, which will eventually 
be increased to 30 million ton a 
year, making it the largest iron 
mine in Europe and probably the 
largest in the world. 

At first the ore will be sent to 
the iron and steel plants in Mag- 
nitogorsk, Chelyabinsk and Ta- 


gil, but later in the 1960s a large © 


iron and steel plant will be 
erected on the spot. 

As I went through the town 
with the director of construction 
I saw building going on every- 
where. In July last over 3,800 
aay were still living in tents, 

ut today this number has been 

reduced to 500 and they will be 

housed before the winter sets in. 
* 


SCHOOLS and hospitals are 
gong up too, while whole 
town is being ned so that the 
main streets face the River To- 
bol, with a fine walk down to 
the river wheer a great park is 
being laid out. 


is being —a hydro-electric 
power station, ore crushérs, and 
concrete mixers, of- 


to his cod 


0CO square miles the Kustanai 
region is bigger than England 
and Wales, though in .the whole 
of Kazakhstan there are only 
82 million people. Yet already 
Kustanai alone is producing 
enough grain to feed the whole 
Soviet Union for a month and 
this is just a beginning. 

But there is a real danger of 
disruption of this year’s program 
for the development of the iron 
ore mines of Rudnyi. 

» 


FOR THE PLAN for the re- 
moval of top soil has not been 
fulfilled in any single month 
this year, some of the ma- 
chinery promised has not been 
delivered, while excavators and 
transport equipment on the site 
are not being adequately used. 

Nor have things been im- 
proved by a quarrel between 
two of the senior engineers, one 
of whom claims that it would be 
better to concentrate all efforts 
on getting the soil. away by 

, while the other pins his 
faith on rail transport. 

In the meantime neither form 


_ national convention in February. 


Convention 
| | : Dennis, Communist Party general secretary, 
made public on Saturday a 23,000 word resolution which 


the party's national committee has prepared for its 16th 


mated that the present member- 
ship of the Communist Party is be- 
tween 20,000 and 25,000. This 
is based on estimates by the state 


At a press conference he dis- 
closed that all 18 members of the 
national committed had voted for 


party organizations. No member- 
ship lists exist because of the per- 
secution to which the party 


the resolution, two of them with 
reservations. The 13 were William 
Z. Foster, Eugene Dennis, John 
Cates, Benjamin Davis, Fred Fine, 
Sid Stein, Matha Stone, William 
Schneiderman, James Jackson, 
Claude Lightfoot, Jack Stachel, 
Carl Winter and Ed Strong, The 
views of Foster and Davis, who 
expressed reservations on the reso- 
lution, will be made public later 
in the magazine Political Affairs 
or in the convention discussion 
bulletin which the national com- 
mittee will issue beginning: next 
month. 

Dennis said that the Commu- 
nist Party considers the resolution 
a “historic document”, an “unusual 
document for our party,” and a 
contribution to the developement 
of the party and to the peace, 
democracy, and welfare of the 
American people. 

The resolution expresses “deep 
pride” in the struggles of the Com- 
munist Party in the last decade 
and the “staunchness with which 
the Communists met the wave of 
persecution against them.” At the 
same time the resolution is sharply 
self-critical, declaring that the|emerge from the 1957 convention.” 
“party suffered heavy organization-| He said that 160 Communist 
al losses, declined in political in-|Party leaders have been indicted 
fluence in many areas ... and that}under the Smith Act and related 
generally the party is confronted|statutes. Of these, 114 were con- 
with a critical situation.” victed and sentenced to terms in 

The resolution outlines a series prison totalling 456 years. 
of changed estimates on the eco-| Of the 22 members and alter- 
nomic and political situation, the|nate members of the national com- 
danger of war, relations to Marxist|mittee who were elected at the 
parties and socialist countries, and|party’s last convention in 1950, 
on certain “outmoded theoreticalithree have left the country, and’ 
propositions.” six are imprisoned. Those who left! 


: 
is said he would be glad are Claudia Jones, Irving Potash, 
to deal with the discussions that 


and John Williamson. : 
—— the adoption of the reso- 


Those im-' 
risoned are Robert Thompson, 

ution at a subsequent press con- 

ference. 


us Hall, Gil Green, Henry Win-' 
ston, Pettis Perry, and Elizabeth’ 
In response to a query, he esti-|CGurley Flynn. 
Poland and were given assurances 
3 A that they could attend the trials 
Poznan Trial 


if they saw fit. 
Three prominent Western law- 


Hungarian CP 
\Seeks te Readmit 
yers have arrived in Poznan to at- 
tend the trials Thursday of ras 


‘Ousted Premier 
persons charged with criminal acts 


BUDAPEST, Hungary, Sept. 23 
—The Hungarian Communist Party | 
during the riots which swept the| 
Polish city in June. 


today urged ousted Premier bli. 
. The three attorneys are Frede- 


Nagy to admit his mistakes public- 
ly and come back into the Party.) 
rick Elwyn Jones, Labor member 
of the British House of Commons; 


In an article the newspaper of, 

the Hungarian Workers’ (Commu- | 
Alfred Fernand, Jegal professor of 
criminal law at the University of 


nist) Party, Frst Deputy Defense: 
Minister Sandor i me said the. 

Montpellier, France, and Jules 

Wolff of Brussels, Belgium. 


the party wants to clarify the case; 
of Nagy and restore his party 
They were invited by the Polish 
Association of Lawyers to study 
the administration of justice in| 
- 
DRAFT RESOLUTION OF CP 
PUBLISHED IN PAMPHLET 


subjected, he said. 

The national convention, to be 
held Feb. 11-14, will be preceded 
by section, county, and state party 
conventiens. 

Simon W. Gerson, representing 
the conventions arrangement com-’ 
‘mittee, estimated that there would 
be 250 delegates to the ‘s 
convention in accordance with t 
party's constitution. It has not yet 
been decided, he said whether the 
convention will be wholly public 
private, or a combination of pub 
lic and private sessions. | 


The Communist Party’s election’ 
position will .be determined at an’ 
election conference next Saturday 
land Sunday, he said. | 

He said that committee is work-| 
ing on changes in the party's con- 
stitution on the basis of proposals’ 
received from the membership.' 
The committee will report its find 
ings to the national convention 
“It can safely be said,” Gerson de-| 
clared, “that a new constitution will | 


> 
' 


’ 
> 


| 


Nagy was- premier of Hungary 
until 1955 when he was ousted as 
as “rightist deviationist.” 


> 


The Draft Resolution for the 16th National Convention of \ 


the Communist Party, U.S.A. now appears by that title in pamphlet 
form, it is announced by New Century Publishers. The pamphlet 
is available in a 35 cents edition at all progressive bookstores or 


from the publisher at 832 Broadway. 
) hlet contains. the authorized text of the Draft Reso- 


adopted 
a 


‘bor rights. 


scene’: “left-sectarianism,” or the 


membership. } 


Worker, New Y 


Analyzes’ 
p Industry's 


DENNIS 


union president, William Pollock, 
the magazine sets forthe facts on 
textile wages, union organization, 
community problems, foreign im- 
ports and corporate mergers. The 
concluding article in the issue of- 
fers a program for averting the 
crisis. 

Pollock cites these reasons why 
the union feels a crisis exists: 

“Textile wages as a whole are 
a full 25 percent below the aver- 
age paid in all American industry. 
. . « The existence of such a huge 
pool of the economic underprivileg- 
ed, concentrating in a relatively 
few states, is a growing threat to 


Press Gives 
Prominence To 
CP Resolution 


The draft resolution, issued this 
weekend by the National Commit- 
tee of the Communist Party, re-| 
ceived widespread attention of. 
newspapers in New York. 

The New York Times, Herald | 
Tribune and New York Post all! the nation’s prosperity. 
arri 93.'  « 
carried news accounts of the 23,-| “The desperate efforts of many 
000 word document, based on a) textile employers to prevent their 
press ee by the hee rom organizing unions 
nis, general secretary of the Party. have mocked the Bill of Rights, 

In a lengthy front-page news| scorned the accepted tenets of de- 
story, Sundays Times interprets; cent human conduct and enlisted 
the resolution with extensive! the worst form of racial, national 
quotes. The Times also prints close | and religious bigotry. . . 
to a full page of excerpts from the! She —_ ey, 
document. ‘technologically modern, 

All news stories interpreted the) !¥ neglected the essential arts o 
resolution as confessing past mis-| marketing, promotion and consum- 
takes of the party and proposing | *T —- — eee ry 
drastic changes in program and;™€N-hour productivity .has soared. 
structure.” Also, countless mills have been 

used as pawns in the elaborate 

News accounts also singled out! game of financial manipulation, 
key aspects of the resolution call-| passed fom gener tn Owner end 
ing for an anti-monopoly coalition | }iquidated to meet some fiscal 


although 
has large- 


against big business and an in- problem unrelated to the industry. 


' 
' 
’ 
. 


Ihave gone hand in hand; insecur- 


Among the past errors of the ity has been poverty’s handmaiden. 


party admitted in the resolution,| “Both government and industry 


and highlighted by the Times were:| have failed to adopt an_ sensible 


1956 Page $ 


Causes of 
Crisis 


The Textile Workers Union devoted the entire current 
issue of its monthly magazine, Textile Labor, to the thesis 
that the textile industry represents a “crisis for America.” 

Opening with a summary by 


— 


approach to the problem of for- 
eign imports. . .. There is a real 
danger that our country will no 
longer have a textile industry ade- 
quate to méet the needs of na- 
tional defense. .. . 


OFFER ANSWERS 


The succeeding articles docu- 
ment these points with facts and 
figures, emphasizing the effects in 
the community as well as on the 
workers themselves: In offering 
“The Answers,” the union says: 
“A determination to find the solu- 
tions—a confidence that they surely 
will be found—is the first and big- 
get step.” 

Key to the TWA program is or- 
‘ganization of the textile workers. 
This; it points out, would enable 
‘wages to go up steadily and uni- 
'formly without penalizing one em- 
ployer with respect to the others. 

No real penalty would be paid 

¥y consumers, the union claims. 
|Raising the wages of woolen and 
'worsted workers to $1.97 an hour 
‘would add only 50 cents to the 
!cost of a man’s $50 suit, and rais- 
‘ing the even lower-paid cotton- 
‘rayon workers to the same level 


‘would add only 20 cents to the 
‘cost of a $20 dress. 


| But organization can be brought 
about, the TWUA says, only by 
repeal or drastic laws and the Con- 
stitution to prevent illegal inter- 


; 


ference with union organization. 


: 


| Essential to the achievement of 


solutions of all aspects of this crisis, 
TWUA conclues, “is a’ political 
overturn in November.’ 


tw—m—— 


“The dogmatic application of 
Marxist theory to the American 


Steel Union 


overlooking of the role and views 
of non-Marxist organizations; in- 
correct approaches to Negro peo- 
ple’s struggles; exaggerating the 
danger of war; overestimation of 
the fascist menace in 
and erroneous 


rediction of eco- 


Adopts 


Civil Liberties Plea 


. <7 
per sessing LOS ANGELES, Sept. 23.—The eighth constitutional 


nomic crises in the U.S. during the' convention of the United Steelworkers, ending its sessions 


post-war period. 
The Times said the resolution 
looked to a new constitution, to 


Friday, went on record for 

civil rights and civil liberties. 
The steelworkers union also re- 

be adopted by the convention, pro-| iterated its standing demand’ for 


viding for an enlarged national repeal of the 1947 Taft-Hartley 
‘Act, coupling it with a demand 


committee and greater democrac-|¢.,, Congressional investigation of 
racy and publicity for intraparty!the anti-labor bias of the present 
proceedings.” National Labor Relations Board. 


ee: | “The forces of racism and re- 
Arnold johnson action, which seek to defy and 
Marks 52d Birthday 


aee 


subvert the Supreme Court deci- 
sions, are well known to organized 
labor,” the convention declared. 
“They are the same forces which 
have been in the forefront of op- 
position to unionization and of ad- 
vocacy of the anti-labor so-called 
‘right-to-work’ laws. 

“These forces have always pa- 
raded their anti-labor activities be- 
hind the cloak of racism and bigo- 
try.” ; ¢ 

The union said it “deplores the 
failure of Congress, year after year, 
to enact necessary legislation to 
implement the igs ofa of the 


constitutional rights of all Ameri- 
jeans,” and pledged to continue 
-Ithrough its civil rights committee 
to “work toward building better 
jintergroup and interracial _ rela- 
: des urgin 
Senate civil 

‘tunion called for a nin 


{rights legislative program. 


a comprehensive program of 
civil rights division in the Depart- 
| ment of Justice. 

The convention noted with “sat- 
isfaction” in the field of civil lib- 
erties that there has been in the 
last two years “an improvement” 
of Congressional committee pro- 
cedure and “increasingly effective 
public concern with the the abuse 
‘of individual rights in the name 
of protecting our security.” 
| While declaring itself ready to 
| “defend American democracy Bes 
jany and all enemies within or 
without,” the union said it would 
lat the same time “protect our mem- 
‘bers from improper and unjustifi- 
able dismissal for alleged security 
reasons in absence of proper proof 
‘an dhearing.” 


70 Soviet Stations 
Register Nuclear 


Biasts Anywhere 
| MOSCOW, Sept. 23.-The So- 
viet Union today disclosed the ex-— 
istence of a network of 70 seismo- 
graphic stations designed to spot 
noclear explosions anywhere in the 


-~world., . 
The Army “Red 


: 


newspaper 
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Gil Reaches Fifty | 


Held Phony 
PHILADELPHIA 

Editor, Daily Worker: 

As the pendulum swings from 
one side to the other, so our 
thinking is swayed by our leader- 
ship. A couple of years ago we 
were thinking in terms of a de- 

ression. However, that did not 

appen, instead we have a 
phony prosperity. 

It is here that I disagree with 
the theoretical approach of some 
of our CP leaders. Since we were 
wrong about the depression, 
then we must have prosperity. 
Is that a fact? This I think is a 
mechanical approach. 

1 happen to: disagree with 
William Foster’s article on why 
our Party has lost so many 
members. Foster cites two main 
reasons: 

1, Government attacks 

2. Economic prosperity of 
the workers. 

As to the first argument I hap- 
pen to know that we lost ap- 

roximately 1,000 members here 
lalate the cold was really got 
going (between 1945-1947). We 
lost hundreds of Negro members 
in that period. As to the cold 
war period, I agree with Foster. 
The cold war was turned into a 
hot war against our membership. 
Workers were thrown out of in- 
dustry, blacklisted, etc., under 
these attacks, a section of our 
membership was chopped off. 

I claim we have a phony 
prosperity. While the workers 
are getting more money, their 
wages have not kept up with the 
high cost of living. The fact that 
two or more people have to 
work to provide the groceries, 
pay rent, pay off the mortgage 
is an indication that the workers 
real wages have not increased. 
But the main argument is the 
conditions the workers have to 
work under. 

Nowhere in the world are 
workers subjected to the terrible 
speedup as in our good old USA: 
I worked with a little Scotsman 
who came to this country re- 
cently. He Jost 20 pounds in two 
months working alongside of me. 

Workers in the building 
trades have to put out so much 
every day, otherwise you dont 
come ‘back to work the next day. 
A team of two painters have to 
paint approximately 35 ceilings 
a day. Two plasterers have to 
coat out an entire 6-room house 
including hall, closets, cellarway 
and garage. Electricians have to 
put out so many outlets. Same 
conditions prevail among car- 
penters, plumbers, etc. Each 
year the speedup gets worse. At 
the end a BE day the worker is 
wrung dry. He can hardly walk 
to a bus or street car, young and 
old are complaining. Similar con- 
ditions prevail in the industrial 
plants in the Delaware valley. 

Speaking of automation, the 
new U. S. steel plant in Morris- 
ville (as an example) has built a 
tremendous power plant, which 
should employ about 300 work- 
ers. There are only 15 trained 
college boys who read charts and 
press buttons. If a certain ma- 
chine breaks down, ‘it stops op- 
eration immediately and ‘an al- 
arm is sounded to a maintenance 
crew who service the entire steel 
plant, who fix it in a jiffy. More 
than 96 percent of the workers 
are eliminated there: , 


In the building trades thefe is © 


a large group of workers who are 
unacceptable to the bosses, ages 
frrom 50 to 65. Too old to stop 
in the threadmill. A gap of 15 
years to wait for old age 

ny read the trade union jour- 
nais in their memoriam columns 


its, 


- Jead_ and teach grou 


tractor can hire 20 men in the 
morning, finish the job and lay 
off the men the same day. Only 
a small percentage of workers 
have. steady jobs. 

It is no wonder that the 
worker today is plagued with 
nervousness, physical break- 
downs, and have the highest 
percentage of insanity in the 
world, 

Although workers have gad- 
gets television sets, cars, maybe 
own a house, so what? The ma- 
jority are in hock over their 
necks I say that the workers 
have a phony prosperity and they 
know it. There is a dent that 
presses into the groin of the 
worker. 

In the words of Potofsky, 
when the Republicans. were 
speaking of prosperity: “Pros- 
perity for whom”? 

Incidentally, I am in total dis- 
agreement with those who advo- 
cate liquidating the Party. This 
is an extreme form of mechanical 
approach. You don’t tear the old 
home down until you build a 
new one, If there is a new mass 
party that will strive for So- 
cialism, it must be geared to the 
main base, the working class. 


—R. F. 


SPEAK YOUR PIECE — 


Wants Less 
‘Sniping’ 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

Your foreign editor seems to 
be enjoying more sniping at our 
friends than exposing the mis- 
deeds of our enemies. Moreover, 
he is so busy with this particular 
job that he neglects hi main 
task of informing the readers of 
the Daily Worker about events 
abroad, including Latin America. 
This type of shiping has become 
almost a fetish with Joe Clark. 

A case in point is his Sept. 12 
column, entitled: Democracy Ad- 
vances In Poland.” 

He is telling the readers that 
the press of the people’s democ- 
racies, such as Poland, Hungary, 
Romania, Czechoslovakia, etc., 
has been imitating Pravda even 
as to make up. 

Anyone familiar with the Eu- 
yopean press—bourgeois or labor 
~knows that the make-up is dif- 
ferent from ours. Editorials will 
be found on the front page left 
hand, as Clark said. But that has 
been the ease not only with 
Pravda but with all the papers 
of the countries of the people's 
democracies before the people 
rid themselves of the feudal -and 
capitalist rulers. And incidental- 
ly, it is true even today in the 
capitalist countries of Europe. As 
a matter of fact, some of the 
English newspapers carry ads on 
page one.—H. F. : 

© 


Workers Journalism 


Classes Proposed 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

It is gratifying to see so.many 
readers of the Daily Worker and 
Worker able to express. them- 
selves and their thoughts in writ- 
ing. If I may make a guess it is 
probably due in no small part to 


the role of the DW and Worker. 


The paper has after many 
years PF et many of its readers 
with an understanding of events, 
problems etc., which makes it 
possible for steady readers of the 
paper to think more clearly and 
simply on events, ileus’ and 
international, which at times are 
of a complicated nature. 

I write the above as a lead up 
to the following suggestion. The 


-many readers who write nowa- 


days for the paper are no doubt 
more than readers. may b 
aonsidered very dear 


the paper. Why doesn’t the edi- 


torial staff offer to organize and 
of DW 


letter art of 


the abilities of all present to 
write more and write better, sec- 
ond to organize such correspond- 
ents groups as builders pia 0- 
moters of the paper for which 


they write. 
A BUDDING WRITER, B. J. 
© 


No Easy Way to 
End Isolation 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


Editor, Daily Worker: 

Over the past few months 
there seems to be a subtle un- 
derground in the articles for dis- 
cussion to dissdlve the Party. 
These articles, written mainly by 
leadership, while disclaiming this 
dissolution, present all arguments 
for dissolution, 

Mike Russo, in his article has 
finally brought this call out into 
the open, on the basis that we 
have outlived our usefulness and 
must merge with other groups. 

While I disagree with his pro- 
position, let's examine certain 
assumptions he and others have 
made, 

First, what other Socialist 
groups? The splinter groups, 
such as the Socialist Workers 
Party, Socialist Labor Party, etc., 
who have no base in or a per- 
= toward. the working 
class? Or the Socialist Party, 
whose ideology is toward re- 
formed capitalism? 

Secondly, suppose we agree 
and decide this is what we are 
going to do. What makes us 
think these organizations are 
going to say “Welcome,” or.“The 
doors are wide open” because 
we no longer use the name Com- 
munist? Will they still not fear 
our militancy and _ influence 
among the working class, the 
Negro people, the liberals and 
the progressive minded people? 
Yes, we still have influence on 
these people, make no mistake 
about that! 

No, I cannot believe there is 
any easy way for us to break out 
of the isolation forced upon us 
by a strong imperialist govern- 
ment determined to crush our 
Party and helped by our youth- 
ful mistakes. 

I believe it is going to be a 
long, hard pull, to prove our de- 
votion to the best interests of 
the working class, .the Negro 
people, the farmers, etc. - We 
must again earn our leadership 
among them. I feel that this can 
best be done by a Communist 
Party strong in Socialist ideology, 
thinking independently, honest- 
ly concerned with democratic 
principles in and out of the 
Party, with courage enough to 
listen to the idee. and to fid 
itself: of bureaucracy. 

This bureaucracy has misinter- 
preted the concepts of our Party's 
constitution and democratic cen- 
tralism. Is there anything more 
democratic than the idea that the 
membership control the policies 
or that once having decided 
these policies by a majority vote 
of the entire membership. that 
these policies be carried out 
while at the same time the mi- 
nority disagreeing has the right 
and duty to fight for their ideas 
until all ideas are clarified, con- 
sidered and either accepted or 
rejected by the majority of the 
membership again. This has not 
been, the practice up to this 
point. EP 

Do we grow our neighbors’ 
garden when we have not Jearn- 
ed to plant and weed our own? 
Do we burn our house just be- 
cause the roof has a leak or one 
of the rooms was not built cor- 
rectly, even 
tion is solid? | 

The road to Socialism is not 
an easy one and has many ‘de- 
tours, there are no short cuts and 

for vs 


‘So- a 


though the founda. 


The Gil Green Family 
Marks a Birthday — 


Gil Green rejoins his family briefly in Foley Square before his 
imprisonment, Left to right: Josie, Danny, Lil, Gil, Ralphie.. 


By CARL HIRSCH 
CHICAGO 


Gil Green must be home be- 
fore we can say that the cold 
war has been really extinguished 
and the McCarthyite wave has 


been stemmed. 
That is the reminder tied on 


the finger of democratic Amer- 
ica, a reminder made urgent as 
the Illinois Communist leader 
spends his 50th birthday on 
Sept. 24 in the Leavenworth 


penitentiary. 

In the Green family home, 
on Chicago's Northwest Side, 
the remoteness of the miles and 
the years can hardly separate Gil 
from his loved ones. For Mrs. 
Lil Green, the coming birthday 
is an oceasion for drawing the 
family circle even more closely 
around “the favorite man” of this 
household. 

The birthday is meaningful 
for the towering 19-year-old 
Danny Green, who has been the 
man of the house over these 
years. The beauteous and blos- 
soming young lady, 15-year-old 
Josie, pauses from the teen-age 
social whirl to talk about the 
birthday of her dad. 

* 


AND then there is 11]-year- 
old Ralphie, plodding through a 
grammar lesson with the patient 
help of his mother. Even from 
this young fellow, you get the 
sense of burning pride and rich 
affection which this family feels 
for Gil. 

“This birthday is of course a 
special date for us,” says Lil 


Green, “but we share it gladly 
of Gil's. 


_friends and co-workers,” 


with the thousands 


September 24 is actually a sig- 
nificant’ date for many other 
Americans to whom Gil’s im- 
prisonment symbolizes the unfin- 
ished business of American de- 
mocracy. 

“In the name of humanity and 
simple justice, what has our 
country come to if political opin- 
ions are still used to keep a man 
like Gil Green locked in Leaven- 
worth penitentiary for the best 
years of his life?” That was the 
way Mrs. Green posed the ques- 
tion in a letter which she sent 


out recently with copies of Gil 


Creen’s powerful book, “The 


.Enemy Forgotten.” 


ie ae 
MANY of Gil’s friends will 
want to send him a 


a birthda 
' greeting, addressed PMB 73335 
_ at Leavenworth, Kansas. “i 


‘But an even more meaningful 


observance of this birthday is for 


R23 
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And the book does something 
more. It tears the shroud of fog 
from a question which has been 
troubling many Americans — Is 
there really some conspiracy, 
some fifth-column threat to 
American security from the 
Communists? 

The book also reveals the 
Communist, the flesh-and-blood 
Communist whom Gil Green has 
symbolized from his. groping 
years in Chicago's schools, 
through his brilliant career as a 
youth leader and finally as a 
mature and capable party leader. 

* 


IF THE BOOK tells that per- 
sonal story, it is told once again 
in the sheaf of treasured letters 
which his family now keeps so 
carefully, letters that wat” off 
the days of a cruel eight-year 
= sentence like. calendar 

aves. 

They are letters alive with 
Gils rich vitality, his humor, his 
pans intelligence, his tender 

umanism. There are the warm- 
hearted birthday lettérs as each 
member of the family reaches 
another milestone. 

The letters picture Gil ponder- 
ing America’s problems as he’ car- 
ries out his dull routine of’ dis- 
es prison garb, studying 
Spanish, learning and then setting 
aside chess-playing because even in 

rison “there is not enough time” 

t him to spend it on the royal 
game. 

* : 

PERIODICALLY, when there is 
money enough, the family makes 
the long trip to visit with their be- 
loved Gil. But even those mo- 
ments, so brief, are priceless for 
Lil Green and for the children. 

Ralphie was a first-grader when 
his father was compelled to be- 
come a. political refugee from the 
McCarthy terror; And unless the 
MeCarthyite vengeance against Gil 
Green can be ended, Ralphie may 
be a high school graduate before 
his father is home. eee 

All across America, a renewed 
cry must be raised now for the 
freeing of the ~Smith Act victims. 
And the plea for amnesty becomes 
a thousand times more compelling 
a political task when you see. its - 
meaning in the home of the Green — 


family. . fave 
“They are such wonderful chil- 
dren,” Lil 
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OF THE 21 CONVENTIONS. 
of the United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers since 1934 
I covered 17 as reporter for this 


WOLF IN SHEEP’S CLOTHING 
WE SUSPECT that the “new Nixon” must be a trifle 
bewildered ‘to Jearn that he can get more headlines by 
Sime. AG Stevenson on the back and saying something 
nice about Mrs. Roosevelt than he ever got by applying 
the smear brush and the hatchet to his opponents. . But 
that is in accordance with an old journalistic truism that 
a man gets more publicity by biting a dog than by being 
bit by one. It is the wnusual, the unexpected and, we 
} a add; the almost unbelievable which rates the head- 
Our colleagues on the commercial newspapers ex- 
press themselves as ,pleased, but skeptical, at indications 


that Tricky Dick is following the not-so-low road in this 


campaign. Nixon has never in his whole political career 
done anything that pleases us, but we certainly. share 
‘their skepticism. We are convinced that Nixon's tracks 
will be found in the mud of the lowest low road before 
the campaign ends. a 

But even if Dick should achieve the (for him) impos- 
sible and wage a most principled, high-minded campaign, 
he would not qualify for the high office of Vice President 
of the United States, let alone the Presidency, to which 
he might tragically succeed. stir 

As Life magazine wnguardedly conceded, “Quite sim- 
ply he lacks principle.” 

And quite simply, he is a tool of corporate wealth and 
against labor. Quite simply, he would take our nation 
to war to defend the Asian interests of U.S. corporations. 
Quite simply, he would slander, persecute, imprison and 
ruin honorable men and women whose social and economic 
views differ from his own neolithic outlook. 

Uncounted millions of labor men and women are 
looking forward to casting a vote against Nixon on Nov. 
6 with a sharp anticipation which we can well understand. 
Their decision is grounded in their recognition of Nixon's 
character, record and program, and it will not be shaken 
by the young man’s fumbling efforts to give himself a new 
look. 

This reminds us that voters’ registration books have 
already closed in some states and the deadline is danger- 
ously close in others (New Jersey readers, please note). 
If you are not registered you cannot vote, and to be more 
persuasive, if that is necessary, if you are not registered, 
you cannot vote against Dick Nixon. : 


PILOTS OF PEACE 


DESPITE the withdrawal of a majority of the west- 
ern pilots—through pressue or ill-concealed bribery—254 
vessels sailed through the Suez Canal last week. Those 
who predicted the sudden collapse of all canal traffic are 


not happy. 

The world owes a vote of thanks to the pilots, the 
Egyptians in the first place, who moved the world's cargoes 
so expeditiously. They made good the promise, often by 
double-shift duty, that the Egyptian government enunciat- 
ed last week when it printed, on lettersgleaving the coun- 
try, this franking remark: 3 

FREEDOM OF PASSAGE 
GUARANTEED THROUGH 
SUEZ CANAL 

The maintenance of free passage through the canal 
has resulted in a.tremendous moral and political defeat to 
the pressure- boys in France and England who had threat- 
ened to force their way through the canal—by shooting, if 

“The double-eross accusations that French and Brit- 
ish statesmen are now directing at each other, and at Dul- 
‘Jes; result from the fact that their Suez adventure has run 


aground. 
/ MEANY AND THE ILA 


“GEORGE MEANY, president of the AFL-CIO, after 
a brief meeting with Capt. William V. Bradley, eigae 
of the International Longshoremen’s Association, has again 
turned down that union's bid to return to the main stream 


of labor. The meeting also marked the third anniversary ~ 


of ILA’s expulsion by an AFL convention for racketeering 
coe daly : 

_ Without going into the question. of whether the ILA 
is now “clean enoughi” to re-enter the federation, it should 
be apparent by the results that the AFL and now the AFL- 
- CIO went about the whole operation wrongly. The great 
‘bulk of the longshoremen are still outside the AFL-CIO. 

least the: AFL-CIO can. do, in face of the 
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paper. I saw the union from its 
earliest days when it was a vigor- 
ous, fast-rising industrial union 
in a field that the old-line labor 
leaders said was “unorganizable.” 
I saw the UE at the height of 
its glory and power when it 
represented 600,000 workers un- 
der contracts and was the third- 
largest union in America. 

It was always a pleasure to 
cover UE conventions because 
they almost always stimulated 
progressive initiative and were a 
source of inspiration. 

I cannot say this was the case 
in the convention of the UE 
last week. This is not entirely 
due to the fact that the union's 
strength and the number of del- 
egates attending declined to only 
a fraction of the past level. The 
convention did not respond to 
the changing times and realities, 
and the emphasis was not on 
some of the major issues affect- 
ing the workers and people at 
the moment. | 

. 

THE CONVENTION'S main 
attention and fire was upon the 
former leaders: of the UE who 
within a little more than a year 
shifted to AFL-CIO unions along 
with districts and chains total- 
ing well over 50,000 members. 
The opening remarks of Albert 
Fitzgerald were practically 
imited to denunciation of the 
departed leaders as “traitors” 
“deserters’ and “rats.” This was 
the line of the printed report of 
the three top officers. 


The speeches of almost all 
other leaders followed this tone. 


With this kind of an atmos- 
phere, it need hardly be said that 
the question of unity, by no 
means simple or easy for a pro- 
gressive union, did not get the 
serious and sober consideration 
it was expected to receive at 
this crucial convention for the 
UE. Nor have other questions of 
the day affecting the workers re- 
ceived the kind of attention UE 
conventions traditionally gave 
them. 

am ) 

THE MOST SERIOUS effect 
of the course mapped for the 
convention turning it into an in- 
dignation meeting against. those 
who recently departed, was to 
absolve the "hae see of the 
union .of all blame for the situa- 
tion that has brought such tre- 
mendous losses. _In the atmos- 
phere created there was no_real 
opportunity to examine the 
charge of those who departed 
that the leaders had made no 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
since the national ADA had in- 


-|privilege of addressing ~those re-' 


: 


‘ticket “we expect people to go 
‘all the way down the line.” 

He was interrupted by the 
outgoing chairman, William Vic- 
tor Goldberg, who told Isaacs, 
wouldn't have given you the floor 
to make that kind of statement. 
after the convention adjourned.” 


Isaacs said he would like the 


maining. 

He ‘said he was “unhappy” and 
noted that if he again ran for of- 
fice he would be back “hat in 
hand” seeking support from “the 
most sincere and liberal group I 
know,” but he added, “I see no 
room for a Republican in ADA,” 


outstanding Republican who has 
been attacked over and _ over 
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| He also announced the figure on| 


idorsed the Stevenson - Kefauver) <‘M e ; 
'City Political Action Committee 


as | 
independent course and Isaacs re- 


and bemoaned the fact that “an| 
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Labor 


by George Morris 


Some Observations 
On the UE Convention 


real effort to explore and follow 
up opportunities for merger or 
affilation with another union in 
the field as was decided in the 
1955 convention. They even 
charged the UE leaders didn't 
really want to develop a unity 
policy. 

Whether that charge is valid 
or not is another question. But 
surely the leaders cannot be ab- 
solved of sharing some blame for 
the disastrous situation that has 


=" 
* 


come about for the UE 


The UE’s leaders acted like 
people who are surrounded. by 
enemies on every side. ~ Fitz- 
gerald, as he opened the conven- 
tion, even suggested that there 
are still some “traitors” within 
VUE ranks. In place of realistical- 
ly discussing possibilities for 
unity, speakers lambasted the 
leaders of other unions in the 
field as “betrayers.” The entire 
AFL-CIO leadership was de- 
nounced at every turn. The net 
effect of that approach was to 
leave listeners with a feeling that 
unity is unthinkable, much less 
possible. 

The emphasis on “principles” 
was so great that one of the 
unions leaders, to considerable 
applause, said he would rather 
have “unity in a. telephone 
booth” than give up principles 
and enter any of the other 


unions in the field. 
° 


LOST in this tySe ef discus- 
sion was the rather important 
pees that unity is the key to 
abor's progress; that uinuudh of 
numbers is most essential; that 
nega in documents mean 
ittle unless there is strength to 
apply them, and as Karl Marx 
once said; to some doctrinaire 
very “principled” people who 
were so anxious to incorporate 
everything in a program that one 
practical steps is worth 100 pro- 
grams that are limited to paper. 

There is room for discussion 
on the issues affecting the UE’s 
fate without recourse to the kind 
of name-calling I heard at the 
UE convention from its leaders. 

I don't look upon the leaders 
who departed to the auto, elec- 


rical (TUE) and machinists unions 
as ~“betrayers.” These people 
built the UE from its inception, 
and they carried the brunt of the 
attacks leveled upon the union 
in the heat of the cold-war Mc- 
Carthyite periods. They fought 
for a policy of unity in the UE, 
and when they concluded that 
there is little hope for achieving 
unity for the entire union, they 
took the steps they did. 

Calling these people “betray- 
ers’ and “rats” will not clear up 
the basic issue involved, nor ex- 
plain why the tens of thousands 
of UE members followed these 
leaders into the other unions. 

* - 

THE SITUATION is by no 
means one-sided, of course. The 
struggle between these essen- 
tially progressive groups — the 
“standpatters’ in the UE who 
support the officers and ‘those 
who have shifted to the main 
stream—has led to shameful fac- 
tional tactics on both sides. The 
former UE leaders now in the 
UAW, IUE and IAM did. not 
help matters by each setting up 
hotel headquarters in the vicinity 
of the convention, from which 
they conducted a competitive 
campaign for more breakaways 
among the delegates. 

The competition between 
these former UE leaders for 
what's left of the UE member- 
ship hardly demonstrates unity. 
The daily bombarding of the 
UE convention with IUE leaflets 
only angered some of the del- 
egates, including some who hon- 
estly grappled with the issue of 
unity. : 

The disgracefulness of the sit- 
uation was pointed up during 
one noon recess when about a 
score of IUE leaflet distributors, 
many among them recent UE or- 
ganizers, engaged about an 
equal number of delegates in. 
arguments in front of the con- 
vention hotel. Men with long_ 
progressive records on both sides 
were hurling loud language -at 
each other,. two of the loudest 
being Lincoln Brigade veterans— 
one on each side. So I just could 
not bubbble over with enthu- 
siasm at the UE convention. 
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the vote. 
Following Goldberg to the mi- 
crophone was Peter Miller, new 


ADA and chairman of the ADA 


1953-56, who moved that “this as- 
semblage, whatever it may be,” ex- 
press its admiration for Isaacs and 
resolve ADA should continue in its 


main. as at¥ active leader. | : 
Earlier applause for speakers 


who urged endorsing Wagner was 
appreciably greater than that for 


vice president, New York Young 
Republican Club. 

Former 
Adams paid tribute to Wagner 
one who is “going forward with 
great strides where his father left 
off.” , 
He said that Javits as one who 
endorses. Eisenhower and Nixon, 
has created an im 


for Javits as a liberal. : 


“How can he indorse the 
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the 


Isaacs or Morton B. Lawrence,} 


ponderable! 
“moral and intellectual dilemma” 


record 


Author of the resolution. was 
Walter L. Kirschenbaum, director 
of public relations of the Jewish 
Labor Committee, who came to 


_. deputy chairman, New York City the press table afterwards and dic- 


tated the hastily read resolution, 
alluding to the lead of the New 
York Times story on the Com- 
munist draft resolution 


buted to the Communist Party 
draft resolution, .which Kirschen- 
baum surrounded with quotation — 
marks, were quotes from the 
Times’ news story. 3 

The ADA resolution said: 
“In view of the fact. the Com. 
munist Party has issued a state- 
ment .. . fof confession of] past 


Police Commissioner errors and proposals to reform the _ 
as| party 


. .. stressing efforts to work 
through labor, Negro and Dem- ~ 
ocratic Party organizations, that . 
convention of ADA go on. 
record to redouble our ‘efforts to 
ea infiltration of ADA by 
he Communists and that we re- 
ject any cooperation with the Com- 
ne or their party organiza- — 


the “M 


a 


released 
ivesterday. But the phrases attri- 
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THE JoB OF USING IT!” 


Edward R. Murrow’s See It Now 
Reports on ‘Suez’ Oct. 7 


Television 

The courtship of Ginger Rogers 
by George Murphy, Alan Marshall 
and Burges Meredith—provides the 
light-hearted comedy in om, | 
Dick and Harry,” which will be 
WOR-TV's “Million Dollar Movie” 
attraction starting Monday, Oct. 
]1. The film was directed by Car- 
son Kanin. The Channel 9 series’ 
is presented nightly at 7:30 a 
10 p.m. in addition to a 5 p.m 
showing on Sunday. The Saturady 
schedule is 3, 4:30 and 7 p.m. 

Television's popular Sgt. Bilko, 
Phil Silvers, makes a brief appear- 


tion for “See It Now” viewers. 


“Suez” will be “See It Now's”! 
fifth report on Egvpt:and third in! 
little more than six months. The! 
December, 1953, “See It Now” 
featured an interview between 
Murrow and Major General Mo-' 
hammed Naguib, then the Egyp-| 
tian Premier. On March 13 of this’ 
year, cast on the Midle East in’ 
“Report From Africa—Part I,” the’ 
second of two full-hour reports on! 
the continent. 


“See It Now” is produced and_ 


ance as a ‘Good Humor man, in: 
“Tom, Dick and Harry.” 
_ The Suez Canal and its recent 
nationalization by the Egyptian 
government, will be the timely sub- 
jects of “Suez,” on “See It Now” 
Sunday, Oct. 7, when the Edward 
R. Murrow-Fred Friendly series 
returns for the fall season on the 
CBS TV Network (5-6 p.m) 
Highlights of the special, hour- 
long report will be interviews by 
Murrow with Egypt's President 


: 


edited by Edward R. Murrow and 


' 
; 
' 


| Fred W. Friendly. | 


' 


Today's Best 
‘Bets on TV, 


Movies, Theatre 
TY 


Movie: Arctic Fury (9) 6 p.m. Story 
of a flying doctor among the 
Eskimos 

Robin Hood—series {2) 7:30 


- Gamal Abdel Nasser and the heads 
of state or foreign ministers of the) 
Western powers engaged in the’ 
international dispute and a_pictorial| 
journey through the famed water- 
way. 

President Nasser, no stranger to 
Murrow or to “See It Now,” ré& 
cently granted him a_ three-hour 
interview on the Suez Canal issue. 
Key portions of this session will be 
on “Suez.” In addition to Mur- 
rows interview with Nasser and 
leaders of the Western “Big Three” 
powers, other features of the broad- 
cast will include his discussions 

with M. Jacques Georges-Picot, 

President of the Suez Canal Com-| 

pany, which formerly administered 

the vital artery, and Col Mahmoud 


Million Dollar Movie—Enchanted 
Cottage with Robert Young, 
Dorothy McGuire (5) 7:30 and 
10 

Burns and Allen (2) 

Frontier—unusual westerns (5) 8 

Yankees-Baltimore (1!) 8 

Report from Rutgers—education: 
(13) 8 pe 

Godfrey's Talent Scouts (2) 8:30 | 

Voice of Firestone—Elaine Malbin,; 
soprano; Robt. Rounsville, tenor, 
(7) 8:30 | 

Studio One: A Special Announce- 
ment by David Aldrich and 
Peter Van Slingerland 

Movie: Woman in the Window— 
1945 film with Edward G. Rob- 
inson, Joan Bennett (7) 11:10 : 

Movie: Smash Up with Susan Hay- 
ward (2) 12:45 


Trouble in Kentucky 


By RICHARD DAVIDSON 


There is trouble in Kentucky 

There are the small towns and the mobs and the 

Flesh that breathes quietly in whispers or the 
loud voices that make demands and hurl the 
ancient insults and scream the dirty. names. 

There are good people lost in a time of hate as 

Old and useless as a deserted plantation. 


Now, there are children, four black children 

With a dream in Clay ,Kentucky. : 

With a Supreme Court edict in their lunch boxes 

But with a crowd saying, “No” on the white, 
school steps. 

With one morning and the other children, most 
of them, don’t come to classes, 

With one afternoon a note is sent. 

With one evening a town meeting is called 

And the long command from the Potomac is slow 
in coming. : 

And justice oie one of the departments closes 
the right eye and exclaims, 

“Let’s don’t look and maybe it will all go away.” 


Does it go away, child of eight with skin dark 

And shouts on the nursery wall? 

Did it go away, Theresa Gordon, that morning 
with your mother? : 

That morning as you climbed the school steps, 

As. you smelled the chalk 

As you passed the young men with the shining 
guns 

As you wondered whether .they would go off? 

And you clutched your mother’s hand and held 

Tight to the bright dream, to the bedy of learning 
waiting behind the high, closed doors, 

And you rubbed your face or played with the 
hem of your dress 

And wondered abont all the guns 

And frightened at the thought i. might go off, 


Did it go away, the gnawing in the pit of the 
stomach? : 
And the judges handed down the vote and it 


| Was clear and rights were clear but in the morn- 


ing there was the cross burned, in the morning 
there was the muffled voice on the phone 

The threat with the handkerchief across the 
mouth, 

The suggestion that came with pictures of ripe 
bombs 

In the high school cellar. 

(The mothers of the white children were warned 

to keep their youngsters at home, 

The fathers asked to take their offspring. out of 
school 

Until, “the black boy” left. 

Bovcott humanity 

In the morning the phones rang and the crosses 
burned. ) 


Does it go away in the blood and bone memory 


| Of James Henry, age 10, and Theresa, age 8, 


and Bobby Carl, age 12, and Samuel Lee, 
age 14? 


| Did it go away with the long walk to the bells 


of arithmetic and the latest basic reader? 

The roads along the way covered with some 
good people gone wrong? 

Shouts from a crowd, somebody throws something. 

A young man with a bayonet holding them back. 

Holding them back on an autumn morning when 
flowers turned grey and a leaf put on new 
clothes. 

Did it go away in the meagre supper that night? 

Does it go away in the valley of voices, in the 
fires that make September mad 

In the words of Clay’s Mayor: 

“There will be no integration here, this vear, 
next year or ever. 


Did it go away with Mayor Clarke and the 
rumble of speeches? 

(The dream of four becomes fuel for a white- 
robed flame.) 

Does it go away with police smiles and oily 
requests and 

“What the hell,.we don’t mind them gettin’ an 
education as long as they don’t come near us’? 

Did it go away in the smells of fear, in the pain 
ef children, 

In the blood and bone memories of an autumn 
morning with guns and marches? 

Does it go away with the huge signs “Keep out. 
Keep off our protected grass.” | 


tive distance? 


tion, told to keep their res 
ress and a game 


Does it go away with a new 
or a horn out of tune? 

Did it go away when four were sent away and 
the long street noisy with shouts and the 
night alive with rifles? 


Across the nest of earth we hear the yell and 
see the smoke that rises. 

“Union County Chapter of the White Citizen’s 
Council of Sturges, Kentucky, bars Negro 
Students from all public schools.” 

Does it go away with the television on; the 
toothpaste ad glistening in the night? 

Did it go away to the eight who were told to 
go home, who found the door closed, the 

pencils held in bondage, the desks under dock 
and key? 

The eight who trundged the roads, who again 
heard the yells 

Who again listened to the whispers 

Who again held their books against the glare 
of bavonets 

Who again walked forward, who again took 
those steps, who again were told: 

“There will be no integration here, this year, 
next year, or ever.” : 

Who again turned the same long street 

Who again saw the ache in their mother’s eyes. 


And laughter came to certain men and the sing- 
ing sometimes was pretty strong and 2,000 or 

over 

Heard the speaker in the Sturgis Fair Grounds, 

Heard the chapter of the White Citizen's Council 

Heard the ancient oath and smelled magnolias 
blooming out -of season. | 

And there was applause. And they say some 
cheered. | 

Some good people gone wrong. 

Some people turned out from tired roots of decay 

Some from the marshmallow hills of self-interest 

People lost in a time of hate as 

Old and useless as a deserted plantation. 


Does it go away when youre alone 

Safe at.a false distance 

With a walk along the beach or exploring the 
screen in flaming cinemascope or the party 
or the quick deal with the heavy dinner and 
the soothing drink? 

Does it go away tomorrow morning or yesterday 
afternoon? ) 

Can you forget so easily in the movement of a 

second, in the smattering account in a newspaper, 
in the vain hope: 

“Lets don't look and maybe it will go away.” 

Can you forget in the twilight of singing violins 
and the song in six delicious flavors? 

Does it go away with a trip to Palm Springs, 

With the polished suitcase, with the added break- 
fast room to the new house? 

Does it go away when youre alone, safe at a 

false distance? 


There's an old wind now that blows through 
Kentucky. : 

There are the small towns and the mobs, and the 

Flesh that breathes quietly in whispers or the 

Loud voices that Ble demands and hurl the 
ancient insults and scream the dirty names, 

But beneath the terror there can be no forgetting. 

No lawns quickly cleared where crosses were 
burned. 

No flowers springing where earth was ruffled, 

Where the earth bled and is bleeding 

No time to rest when four children walk the road. 

When doors are closed. 

When school bells are choked. 

Does it go away in the fresh autumn breeze? 

Does it go away in the winking of an eve— 

Forgotten in defeat, a dream exploded? 


Or—above the anger of crowds, 

Above the smells of an ancient past 

The new born earth of Emmett Till 

The strength of hope that does not die. 

The sentence pronounced by a Negro mother 

In the rooms of locked desks 

In the glare of sun-made rifles: 

“I'm not a quitter. I have not given up the fight!” 
Nor have we! 


It does not go away 
But will stay and grow 
As earth grows 


Yuns, newly-appointed operating 
head of the Cabal for the Egyptian 
government. 

A major portion of the program ' Balti 
will hp iemeted “be taka dee oo Yankees-Baltimore WINS 

_€rs—via_television—on a journey | nodgers-Pittsburgh WMGM 8:10 
through the Canal from Suez at/Berskshire Festival — Boston Sym- 
the south end to Port Said on the} phony WRCA 8:15 
wi an gs Ps. wel -_ Voice of Firestone WABC 8:30 
heat oMlicial Canal pilots, both| -°°P? How WRCA 0 

_ Egyptian, describing their duties. MOVIES 
Viewers will also see portion of the, War and Peace, Capitol 
training program undergone by La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 
Canal pilots. ) Moby Dick, Sutton and Criterion 

Secrets of the Reef, Baronet 


Back to their district, back to their own. reserva- As a new wind grows. 

Riverside, Nemo, Hamitton scientists lost on an Arctic glacier 
Lust for Life, Plaza in eastern Spitzbergen. 

The Gadfly, Cameo The scientists — two - Russians, 

menage two Swedes and a Norwegian— 
Saint Joan, Phoenix Theatre were spotted last night by a Rus- 
My Fair Lady, Hellinger. Theatre|.. ss 
Chekhov's Uncle Vanya, 4th St/*%” esp Pootegg dropped urgent 
Three Penny Opera, Theatre de y needed supplies. 

‘Lys. The scientists, part of a team} 
ee ewe 0 Jeet heat jtcom: the Binion aagedition on the 
No or Sergean ; 
Inherit the Wind, National hotbsanied Of: wine Seeger 


Oklahoma, Rivoli N. ¥. City Opera, City Center 
Private’s Progress (English), Cuild Sci tist Le st on 
ee ie : 


til| Proud and the Berutiful, 72nd St. , in slre 
a-| The King and I, Academy of Music 
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TRANSFORMATION OF 
MAN. Lewis Mumford. New 
York: Harper and_ Brothers, 

_ publishers, 1956. 249 pp. $3.50. 

By HOLLAND ROBERTS 
Now that mankind has through 

toil and travail reached the moment 

for another great historic transfor- 
mation, we are moving toward the 
realization of our age-old utopian 

dreams. . 


And yet we are at the same 
time being driven to swift and final 


Our long struggles have brought 
us to the ulitmate contradiction: 
the end of all life on our planet or 
a creative, rich future for all of us 
in a new world brotherhood. 

In his mature and carefully 
reasoned book, Mumford examines 
the pivotal question of our day. 
Can man now take advantage of 
the “nourishment of his tullest 
growth, a growth hardly imagin- 
able in any earlier culture, even’ 
for its chosen few, and which is: 
now at hand in almost every part' 
of the world?” — 

Or will he end the new happy 
life envisioned by a demoniac 
creation? 

On purely national grounds, 
Mumford inclines toward the dy- 
ing judgement of H. G. Wells: 
“Mind is at the end of its tether.” 

He believes that we have be- 
come seriously, -indeed deeply dis- 
couraged by the devastating de- 
struction which our greatest scienti- 
fic and technological advances 
have brought us. He points the 
accusing finger at increasingly 
bloody wars, leading to thirty or 
forty milliion people being extermi- 
nated in the two major genocidal| 
struggles of the past thirty years. 
‘A-B-C’s DEATH 
. What can halt such fratricide, 
now that our ability to kill has 
so far outrun our ability to pre- 
serve life? 

It is not alone the shadow of the 
hydroge 
every cradle but the creeping tide 
of the slow poisoning of the earth 
and the sea with atomic wastes and 
the almost forgotten but ever pres- 
ent and growing danger of man- 
induced plagues, and new and 
more deadly poison gas and dust. 

Mumiord’s sensitive mind ob-' 
Serves around him all the rfpies 
of the West geared to a final war 
of extinction. Now that we have 
learned the A-B-C’s of death— 
atomic, bacteriological and chem- 
ical, we are bankrupt in creating 
countering forces for peace. 

What can save us from annihila- 
tion or the logical development of 
the status quo to the nightmare of 
conformity of Orwell's 1984? 

‘ Only a miracle, he answers. Not! 
the miracle of divine intervention 
but one of those exceptional con- 
vergences of forces which come in 
nature at very rare intervals to 
produce a radical change. 

_ Such a “miracle” he considers 
outside the bounds of. scientific 
prediction—probably many millions 
to one—but it is upon this slender 
alternative to catastrophe that the 
builds the positive aspects of his 
book. Based an a sketch of man’s 
history from earliest times, he out- 
lines his view of what our future 
can be. i. 

His basic philosophy recognizes, 
with Ruskin, that there is no wealth 
but life, and he agrees with the 
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NEW ENGLAND 
CO-WORKERS & FRIENDS 
Extend Heartfelt 


Condolences 


to 


ED GARFIELD 
AND FAMILY 


on the death of his 
MOTHER 
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in life, but his “inerease in creativ- 


: development. 


n bomb which falls on! 


jevery 


pounded on cars that tried to break 
| through. 


Police with horses and| 1 
vice-president and chairman of the} 


| 


of a World 


and the turning of hopes and plans 


is the work of art that paideia seeks 
to form. 

_ How are we to reach this new 
advanced level of living Mumford 
gives no indication in this book. 
He on struggle as the es- 
sence of all progressive change, 
but if he understands how a uni- 
fied world can become reality, he 
is silent. There is no grasp of pol- 


and political struggles now open- 
ing between labor and capital. 

Of Montgomery, Alabama, and 
Clinton, Tennessee, and the fight 
of the Negro people for education 


growing millions of social and So- 
cialist thinkers that “the good life 
must replace the “goods’ life.” 

In a balanced section he ob- 


serves the need for change from | 


a money economy based on pow- 
er and productivity to a life eco- 
nomy grounded im participation 
and creativity. Not — pow-, 
er or knewledge or even happiness 
is the measure Of a man’s success 


ity.” This is the direction of human 


| 


| and equality there is no hint in 
‘this transformation of man. Collec- 


tive planning and effort and the 
conception of many people uniting 
their thoughts and wills and ener- 
gies in a great forward movement 
are alien-to his work. 

Mumford’s intelligence is one of 
the finest flowers of our individual- 
istic society, but such a mind may 
well have reached the end of its 
tether. To pass over as he has done 
the great peace and _ liberation 
movement now sweeping Asia and 


In love in its many forms he 
finds the vital force to forge per- 
sonal and world unity: in erotic 
desire and procreation, in passion 
and esthetic delight, in the solici-| 
tude of families and close friends! 
for each other, and in the wider’ 
helpfulness of neighbors reaching 
out friendly hands to all the world. | 
Through the integration force of: 


' 
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in man’s past culture—from Hindu, | 
Mohammedan, Christian, Marxist 
and scientist to blend, transform 
and transcend our lives. 


Africa requires a special blindness. 


‘To miss this and the humanistic U- 5. AGREES 


| forces now battling bureaucracy | 
‘and conformity within the coun- 


tries of socialism are basic failures: 
THEY VE FOUND THE WAY 
Man's reach must exceed his 


advance to a great goal is obligat- 
ed to point to a few stepping stones. 


‘love we can draw from the best Mumford leaves the way to peace’ 


and world culture entirely to us. 
He has no background in labor 
or organization to lead him down 
the road of a people's movement. 

Fortunately many millions of the 


This new man who can develep 


out of our leisure is to come into, earth's people are already well 


being through a new education— 


iby a great leap which the Greeks) diversi 
called paideia, a life-long trans-; world. If Mumford could visit 


formation in personality in which) 
aspect of living plays a con- 
scious part. 

As Mumford envisages it, our, 
new life econemy .will be used to! 


sonality paideia, can become the 
principal business of life. It will 


along the path to the unity of a 
fied, humanistic Socialistic 


them, he would find the answer to 
many of his questions and ex- 
perience within himself the trans- 
formation of man to whose dis- 
cevery he is devoting his excep- 


free us from domination ,of work,' tional talents. And he might de- 
so that this transformation of per-| cide to enlist them in the struggle ¢anq) yesterday, 19 southbound and/| 


of the peoples of the world to 


safeguard us all against the grow-| 


into consummations. “Man himself 


itics, nor of the great final economic 


Worker, New York, Monda | 


Continued from Page 1) 
tionalization of the canal a “mani- 
efst threat to international peace 
and security.” 

WILL INVITE ECYPT 

Egypt, though not a member of 
the council, would be asked to at- 
tend the session. The only Arab 
country of the 11-nation council is 
Iran. . | 

The Wednesday meeting will be 
purely procecural. Discussion of 
the issue is not expected until next 
week. Many of the foreign minis- 
ters involved may not attend the 


‘|Wednesday session. 


The Anglo-French appeal follow- 
etd Egypt's own nvie 1o ihe coun- 
cil asking it to keep “vigilant eyes” 
on the crisis. 

A British spokesman said the 
west would urge the council to ac- 
‘cept its side of the argument. 
| “We will seek UN endorsement 
of the 18 nations proposal (for in- 
ee of the canal),” he 
said. 

The committee would not be ask- 
ed to approve the latest 18-nation 
agreement which would establish 
a canal users association to run 
western vessels through the canal. 
Egypt has rejected this proposal in 


‘advance. 


The sources said the decison 
to call the council session was sole- 
ly Anglo-Saxon. But a British for- 
eign office spokesman said that the 
United States agreed to the de- 


| 


grasp, but everyone working eC 


RIYADH, Saudia Arabia, Sept. 
23.-Three leaders of the Arab 
world flew here today te continue! 
talks which will include India’s 
Prime Minister Nehru. 
| King Saud and Presidents Gamal 
A. Nasser of Egypt and Shukri El 
Kuwatly of Syria, who met last 
night in the Saudi oil port of Dam- 
mam, resumed their conference 
shortly after their arrival here. 

Indian Premier Jawaharlal 
Nehru, who arrives tomorrow td 
begin a four-day visit to Saudi 
Arabia, is expected to sit in at 
the final session of the talks. 

Meanwhile, reports frem Suez 
said 36 ships passed through the 


; 
: 


; 
' 


' 


117 northbound, continued normal 
operations. 


become a process of self-fabrica-| ing danger of extinction which he} poy roy, pr OTs 


tion, the development of values, 


sees so clearly. 


me 


_———— — 


LA PAZ, Bolivia, Sept. 23.—| 
President Hernan Siles clamped a’ 
“state of siege” on Bolivia today 
to quell a wave of hunger demon- 
stration here in which at least three 
persons were killed. 

Demonstrators armed with rifles 
in La Paz last night protested the 
food shortages which have been 
plaguing the city. They set fire to 
the plant of the official organ, La: 
Nacion, and the Illimani Radio, 
Station before members of the gov- 
erning MNR party massed to stop 
them in a brief but bitter street 
fight. 

The Government announced that 
three traffic policemen were killed 
and four wounded. 

An unspecified number of per-| 
sons were arrested. 

An official communique blamed 
the fighting on the opposition So- 
cialist Falange Party. 


Rock ‘n Roll 


: 


HUNGER RALLIES IN BOLIVIA 
MET BY ‘STATE OF SIEGE’ 


i >| 


Facts on Bolivia 

POPULATION: 4,000,000. 
Indians and Mestizo 92 percent, 
White 8 percent. 

CAPITAL: La Paz, elevation 
13,000 feet. 

CHIEF EXPORT: Tin (62 per- 
cent of total). 

INFLATION: Boliviano prac 
tically out of sight. Officially it's 
190 ‘to the dollar; unolficially 
3,000 to teh dollar a few weeks 
ago, about 2,000 today. 

WAGES: March pay raise 
“falls substantially short of the 
increased cost of living precip- 


itated by inflation” (Herald Trib. | 


4/10). Minimum wage about 
2 cents an hour. 

ILLITERACY: 69 percent of 
the population, according to 
government decrees instituting 
free compulsory education. 

u 


Dressmakers to 
Hear Mrs. FDR 


Riots Rock Osio 


OSLO, Norway, Sept. 23.-Rock' Tomorrow 


‘n roll riots raged here last night 
and early this morning for the third: 
consecutive day. 

Police arrested 33 teenagers to 
break up the disturbances outside 
a theatre showing the American 
film, “Rock Around the Clock,” 

Teena blocked traffic and 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt will 
Dressmakers Liberal Party Club of 
Local 22, International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, on the 
1956 elections, The . will 
be held in the Grand Ballroom of 


|the Hotel Diplomat, 108 W. 43 St. 


Charles S. Zimmerman, ILGWU 


No casualties were reported, — 


7 
ve 
et Bs we 


‘. . ? rect 


Party's role. aa 


_J| “the wrong way” to nationalize the 


speak tomorrow (Tusday) to the! ly 


' 


| Eleven seamen from Poland ar- 
lrived in Cairo to serve as pilots 
‘on the canal, increasing the num-' 
‘ber of foreign pilots hired since| 
the mass walkout of canal com- 
pany employes to 40. 

Pilots so far have come from 
Russia and Yugoslavia in addition 
to the 11 Poles. : 

The meeting is expected to pro- 
duce a declaration reaffirming 
Arab support for Egypt's nationali- 
zatio nof the Suez Canal. 

Premier Prince Feisal, Saud’s 
brother and prospective heir, ac- 
companied him to today’s talks. 

“The conference evokes confi- 
dence in hte future of the Arab 
world,” Feisal said after the meet-' 
ing. “We are confident of victory | 
in every battle in which Arabs are’ 
engaged. 

Although there has been no an- 
nouncement of the topics discussed 
at the talks, there was little doubt 
‘that the Arab “Big Three” would 
devote considerable time to the 
questions of Suez and Israel. 

Nehru, who has sided with Nas- 
|ser on most questions arising from 
ithe Suez crisis criticized the Egyp- 
‘tian president today for choosing 


: 


vital canal. 

“Nasser had a right to nation- 
alize the canal, but he did it the 
wrong way,” Nehru told a crowded, 
public meeting in New Delhi. “If 
we were todo it, we would have 
ay with the question different- 


the crisis is important ot India 
pass through Suez,” and to 
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solidated school, some of which, 
she said, “was very nice and 
some very nasty.” She told news- 
papermen that one card from 
New York said “the School 
Board won't be able to boycott 
hell when they all go there call. 
ing themselves white.” 

It is reported that the 242nd 
Tank Battalion of the Kentucky 
National Guard has received ac- 
tivation orders for emergency 
duty at Sturgis. Lt. Col. Thomas 
W. Jones, commander, added 
that the order may be rescinded 
in view of the fact that Gov. 
Chandler has received recom- 
mendations from Gen. J. J. B. 
Williams to withdraw guards- 
men from Clay and Sturgis. 

Many local people do net 
| believe this and do not want 
the orders rescinded in view of 
the inflammable activities of the 
Citizens Councils. Col. Jones 
said the order is for the guards- 
men, from Ashland, Ky., to leave 
for Fort Knox in a convoy that 
would include more than 50 
vehicles and about 300 men. 
The unit is directed to proceed 
to Camp Breckinridge near Stur- 
gis tomorrow. | 

Speaking to white parents 
who ‘want to abide by the Su- 
preme Court decision, you hear 
mixed comment on the role of 
Gev. “Happy” Chandler. They 
seem to feel that the governor 
has been conveniently absent on 
a “hunting” trip during much 
of the trouble. They . laud his 
prompt orders to send the Na- 
tional Guard to the _ trouble 
spots, and the statements and 
actions of Gen. J. J. B. Williams 
during this time. . 

Gen. Williams took the two 
little children of. Mrs. Gordon 
by the hand and escorted them 
through the mob inte school. 
He had a 16-year-old student 
turned over to civil aufforities 
fer insulting Mrs. Gorden and 
her children by callmg them 
“yibaboos.” 

He said, “I was sent here to 
do a job. I'm staving unless I 
hear etherwise from the gov- 
ernor.” Now he has requested 
withdrawal of the guardsmen 
after also saying that he did not 
believe the governor would “back 
down.” Many decent - minded 
parents here are wondering who 


‘a 


jpeennes 


‘He said ‘a peaceful solution of|aeaisTRA 
lbecause “our imports and .exports| aren 


got to whom. 

There is no question thet in- 
tricate political maneuverings 
are going on behind the scenes, 
and there is no question either 
that the Waller klansmen are 
making hay. 


IKE 


(Continued from Page 1) 


for your favorable response to the 


suggestion which we have made.“ 


‘\RAAB’S REPLY 


“Dear Mr. Malin: 
“The President has asked me to 
thank you for your letter of Sept. 7. 
“This Administration is, of 
course, eager to take any step 
which would relieve the tension of 
the present situation. We are con- 
stantly examining the possibility of 
conference. However, before 
ing, it is imperative that we 
sure that the result of such a 
conference would be action, rather 
than words, and that the outcome 
would be reconciliation, rather than 


crystallization of two opposing 
elements.” 


Classified Ads 


HAVE YOU an apartment to share with 
a-writer, wife and child for six months, 
If so, write to Box 21, The Worker. 


MUSIC INSTRUCTION 


at Metronolitan Music 

. th St. for prepartory 
yocal lessons. Chil- 

‘s chorus, dance and drama, Cata- 


logue available. 
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New York: Monday, September 24, 1956. 


The college football season 
opened Saturday with a bang—the 
bang of the mighty going down to 
defeat. 

No. 1 on the upset parade, of 
course, was Southern. Methodist's | 

19-13 victory over Notre Dame 
which handed the Irish their first 
opening game loss since 1934. 
Ranking wth this “shocker” were 
Syracuse’s . 26-12 triumph over 
Maryland, ranked No. $ in the na- 
tion last season and the 26-6 with 
which North Carolina State ruined 
Jim Tatum's debut at North Car- 
olina. 

Add South Carolina’s 7-0 deci- 

sion over Duke, No. 15 in the coun- 
try last year, and Vanderbilt's jinx- 
breaking, 14-0 triumph over Geor- 
gia to the list and 1956 could be 
calléd “the season of upsets” if: it 
were over instead of just begin- 
ning. 
Charley Arnold, a 173-pound, 
junior who played only 55 minutes 
as a sophomore, came through the 
eves of 64,000 Texans upon him 
to lead Southern Methodist to its 
great victory. Arnold passed 31 
yards to end Boyd Waggoner and 
plunged a foot after a 54-yard 
drive as the Mustangs ran up a 
13-0 half-time lead and then led| 
them 87 yards to the winning, 
touchdown with only two minutes 
left ‘after the Irish rallied to pro- 
duce a 13-13 tie. Arnold set up 
the winning touchdown with a $1- 
yard pass to halfback Lon Slaugh- 
ter, who then sped 14 yards on a 
reverse play into the end zone. 

It was the first opening-game 
loss for Notre Dame since 1934 
when Texas turned the trick, 7-6. 
Arnold completed 11 of 19 passes! 
for 167 yards and made four 
fourth-lown gambles for yardage 
pay off. Notre Dame was hobbled 

y 122 yards in penalties. 

Syracuse invaded College Park, 
Md., to ruin Tommy Mont's coach- 
ing debut. Jimmy Brown, 212- 
pound Negro from Manhasset, 
N. Y., scored two touchdowns and 
set up with a 78-yard run as the 
Orange spotted the Terrapins an 
early touchown and then com- 
pletely outplayed them. Syracuse 


BERRA GIVES 
YANKS AN EDGE 
OVER DODGERS 


(Third of a Series) 


In our first two articles comparing the Yankees and 
Dodgers for World Series purposes, we gave the edge to 


the Brooklyn infield and the Yankee outfield. Now we come). 


to the batteries. PEP 
And behind the plate, there can he is not the fearsome hitter of 


be no question about, the Yanks last year. He has been unable to 
come off with a handsome edge |8™P 4 bat without pain and_ will 


this year in the catcher ot 1956. require a post-season operation for 
alone and undisputed, Larry Ber-|Pone splinters at the base of his 
ra. At the age of 31, the squat St. | Tight thumb. sgh ee 
Louisan eho his wot, clutch! Not that Roy has been a liability 
hitting and splendid catching, and | (0 the Dodgers. It is true that with 
only the emergence . of Mickey|him in form the. Braves wouldn't 
figure to be even close, Many a 


Mantle into super stardom keeps 
pe . team would give plenty for just 


him from all precedents by win-| hit he is today. still a marvellous 
fourth Most Valuable Play-) Y!#! "© 18 tOGay, st 
ning a fourt er ee nae ‘receiver to have behind the plate, 


er Award. , | 
rse. has, and a .200 some odd hitter who 


Roy Campanella, of cou 
: x | still occasionally manages to wham 


been the catcher of his era, the) ' 
that long ball. 


dream come true of all managers, 
or But that is not what Roy was 


we atcher. ever | 
the ‘hardest hitting catcher ever hen he rated the edge for the 


-Sary iw 
plus an unmatched defensive re-! 


field,” mechanically perfect and | is not what Berra is — and so in 
keen in baseball judgement and| Position by position comparison 
the 1056 Yanks get a decisive 


intelligence. But alas, battered) 
fingers have caught up with the edge behind the plate. 
34 year old Philadeplian, and: TOMORROW ~ THE PITCHING 
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by lester rodney 


Block That Frequency ! 


INTRIGUING INDEED is the news that the Cleveland 
Browns have successfully wired the helmet of their quarterback 
with a receiving apparatus enabling Coach Paul Brown to radio 
instructions for each: play from the sidelines. This triumphantly 
dispenses with the need to clumsily shuttle two Brown guards in 
ai on with the proper signal. Science marches on! 

But we would be doing nothing less than our duty if we failed 
to warn Brown of some dangers ahead. | 

For instance-—what's going to stop some opposing team from 
wiring the helmets of all its defensive players. with receiving sets? 

Justs picture it. The Browns have the ball. First down 10 
to go on their own 30. Coach Brown starts sending. Brown quar- 
terback Ratterman and 11 members of the Pittsburgh Steelers 
tuned to the same wave length listen attentively. “The draw play, 
the one where you fake a pass.” Ratterman crouches behind the 
center, barks signals, takes the ball from the hands of the center, 
fades back, fakes a pitchout to a halfback going wide, slips the 
ball to the crouching fullback, then cocks hiss arm as if to pass. 
The Steelers pay absolutely no attention to the feints. Just as the 
Brown fullback is about to set forth, he is put upon by 11 enemy 
players whe have moved toward him with unerring confident aban- 


don. 


Change the wavelength? But science is not the secret of any 
one team! 

There are. other. possible. calamities. 

Now we have a big game with the Giants at the Polo Grounds 
before 45,000 fans. The Ciants kick off, the Browns run it back 
and are stopped. They huddle for the first scrimmage play. Quar- 
terback Ratterman listens attentively. for his radio ‘instructions. 
“Tones off right tackle” comes the -voice inside his helmet. But 
cu! s this? Another voice! “No, no—quarterback ‘sneak off- right 

1ard. 
" Gadzooks! Giant coach Dixie Lee Howell has a sending set 
tool What’ a poor quarterback to do? 3 

“Well what’s the matter with you, Ratterman,” snarls Brown's 
voice, “You got my signal. Why are you standing there! Damn 
it man, Jones off right tackle!’ “Come on, Ratterman, you heard 
me, quarterback sneak off right guard, and hurry it up before 
youre penalized for too much time.” 

Anyhow. this gadget will add to the classic treasury of sports 
alibis, “I lost it in the sun,” ‘It took a bad hop,” “The wind ruined 
us, ‘tac. Can't you see the losing coach looking up at the writers 


outgained Maryland, 258-153, on; King Dixon’s one-yard ae + aia 
the ground and 99-25 in the air. | duced the gamecock’s touchdown. 
North Carolina State beat North uarterback . Don Orr. and) 
Carolina for the first. time in 14; halfback Phil King scored on two- 
years with all four of its touch-| yard plunges in the second and 
downs produced by passes. North| fourth periods to give -Vanderbilt 
Carolina, opening a “new era” un- its first victory over. Georgia since 
der Tatum, the coach who built! 1932. Vanderbilt outgained Ceor- 
Maryland into a national power,| gia, 322-85, rushing and 68-28 
went 71 yards for a touchdown in’ passing before 27,000 at Nashville, 
the second period but fizzled the, Tenn. 
rest of the way. North Carolina) Highly-touted Pittsburgh nar- 
was favored by one touchdown. | rowly ee a another upset when 
South Carolina scored its first it rallied for two touchdowns in 
victory over Duke since 1931 with) the third period to shade West Vir- | 
an 84-yard touchdown drive in the| ginia, 14-13. Halfbacks Ray Di- 
second period and a rugged de-| pasquale and Nick Passodelis scor-| 
fense that stopped the Blue Devils'}ed from short range after two 
only serious drive three inches| fumbles and a pass interception set 
short of the goal line. Halfback up the opportunities. 


Grid Giants Feel They're 
jpe to Succeed Browns 


The New York Giant's aren't, 
claiming the National Football 
League's Eastern Division tile, but, 
they believe they have the type of 
team needed to crack the Cleve- 
‘land Browns’ six-year-grip on it. 

While enroute to their second 
straight championship last year, 
the Browns picked New York as) 
the toughest opponent. they faced. 
The Giants will field practically, 
the same team this year. 

They believe they have the basic 
requirements for a championship’ 
club. Most of the players are ex- 
perienced but quaterback Charley 
Connerly, 32, is the only “old” mau 
on ‘the squad; most of the men: 
have been playing as a unit for) 
several years; and several defen-| 

ive weaknesses. have been 


oi 


{from the Rams. 


ne|the club in 1985, probably will be 


: 
x’ Coach Jim Lee Howell plans to use quarterback, 


campaign but ‘the club expects; the same quarterback rotation he’ 
Herb Rich to end his “retirement”; developed last year. This means | 
and replace Hermann betore the Don Heinrich will start most games 
season opens Sept. 30. ‘and Conerly will replace him after 
The rest of the defensive team watching the contest for a time 
is composed of players with pro, with the coaches. 
experience either with the Giants) Bob Schnelker and Ken MeCafee 
or other N.F.L. clubs. The tackles, are the offensive ends. Roosevelt 
are Dick Modzelewski and Roose-' Brown and Dick Yelyington are 
velt Grier, the middle guard-is Ray, the tackles, Bill Austin and Jack 
Beck, and Andy Robustelli is the| Stroud the guards and Ray 
other end. The linebackers are Bill: Wietecha the center. 
Svoboda and Harland Svare with! Capt. Kyle Rote, who ranks with 
Ed Hughes, Dick Nolan and Emlen| Ray Renfro of Cleveland and Har- 
Tunnell slated to team with Rich! lon Hill of the Chicago Bears. in 
in the secondary. ‘turning passes into’ touchdowns, is 
_ The coaching staff is particularly ready to harass rivals from either 
pleased by the play of Modzelewski halfback or end. And the~ club's 
who was obfained in an involved: pass catching corps has beer bol- 
trade, and Robustelli, who was ob-' stered by Hal Burnie, the No. 1 
tained from the Los Angeles Rams. | collegiate receiver last year at 
Hughes also came to New York) Missouri. _ . | 
The Giants believe these huskies 
Mel Triplett, a 215-pound full- have a real chance to win the East- 


back from Toledo who was with.crn Division crowa for the club. 
'New York believes Cleveland, de- 


the only newcomer on the offensive! spite its poor ex | 
| still is the team to beat in the 
Otto | 


unit. | 
“The are Frank Gifford ern race, The. Giants 
Alex Webster, two. of the mightv. happy because. 


. 
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and saying mournfully, “The static was terrible. 

One other thing is certain if you know your free enterprise — 
society. It won't be long before Ratterman is hearing “The last . 
play came to -yoii courtesy of real beer, Schaefers. Now the. next 
play, but first a reminder about. a cigatette that tastes good like 
a cigarette should, . . .” : 


Commercials! 
° 


Rizzuto Firing Finds Defender at Last 
WHO ELSE but Jimmy Powers of the Daily News would 
staunchily defend the. Yankee owners on .the- manner of their 
releasing Phil Rizzuto? And - launch a counter-attack against. vir- 
tually every other sperts writer in the city as “rabble rousers | 

In a slight!v nauseating though typical paen of praise for 
Topping Weiss ard ccmpany, Powers writes, “Fortunately for 
the Yankees, their opponents make glaring errors of judgement 

ma which points up the clubs intelligent direction. 
Take the flurry over Phil Rizzuto. First we must 
remember Phil voiced. no objection to his release.” 
The truth is the Yankee veteran was so thun- 
derstruck and embittered by his sudden reiease 
in the middle of a game following the sentimental 
Old Timer game that by his own account he 
wouldn't answer the phone to sports writers for) — - 
a day and a half because he “didn't want to- say: 
something I would. regret later.” And when the 
Yankee front office, taken aback by the reaction 
of the press, quietly tried to mend fences by in. 
| viting Phil back to finish the season, as if it had 
all been 2 little technical move for a week or 50, 
ha ha, Phil said nothing doing. He had his pride. 

“The Yanks pointed out Phil would be paid to the end of 
the year and that his total earnings from the Yankee payroll ex; 
ceeded $347,000,” Powers * writes. 

Well, well, honoring the contract another month to the end;. 
of the year makes up. one supposes, for the callous manner of: 
dripping a man who has done so much for a team, for not letting. 
him conclude the season and another World Series and retire grace- 
fully afterward! And citing the money Phil has richly earned). 
and three times over, since 1941 as the unflagging shortstop genius: 
in 9 profitable pennants, what exactly is that supposed to prove? 

“It was difficult under these circumstances,” Power goes on, ' 
“to appeal to the comrades-arise-and-put-down-the-dirty-capitalists: 
lunatic fringe. It exists, even in eur sports world.” 

Check the writeups after the Rizzuto release and you find — - 
that Powers is ranting against every columnist in the city. 


STANDINGS 
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*YANKEES 
Indians 

| White Sox 
Red Sox 


Tigers 
‘| Orioles 
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ague’s most versatile performers. ham - retired | 
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